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People of England. 
N all Governments. conſtituted like this 
1 of which you have the good Fortune to 
be born Members, where the Legiſlative 
Power is the Peoples Right, and the Execu- 
tive belongs to the King, indeed, wherever 
it is of the mixed Kind, it is impoſſible, from 
the changeable Nature of all human Inſtitu- 
tions, but the Balance which ought to be 
preſerved between the Prince and the Sub- 
ject muſt be deſtroyed, and the Scale pre- 
ponderate ſometimes on one ſide, and ſome- 
times on the other. 


A 2 _ How- 
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HowEvER upright and able Men may 
be in planning a Form of Government, ſuch 
is the fluctuating State of all human Things, 
that no opulent Nations can long proceed in 
the right Way, without frequently return- 


ing to the firſt Principles on which they were 
eſtabliſhed. 


IT becomes, therefore, the indiſpenſible 
Duty of every Subject, who ſees the Weight 
increaſing in one Scale, to point out the Evil 
immediately, left it grow too great to be re- 
moved, without cauſing more Struggle, Tu- 
mult, Bloodſhed, and Deſolation, than even 
bad Men (one would imagine) can with to 
ſee in their native Land. 


WurorveR therefore ſhall have Fortitude 
enough to expoſe the pernicious Deſigns of 
a wicked Mr, and his more profligate 
Adherents, notwithſtanding their Attempts 
to blaſt his Endeavours with the poiſonous 
Appellation of Faction, or even of Jacobi- 
tiſm, muſt ever be eſteemed, by all good 


Men, as the Lover of his Wahr and 
Friend to Mankind. 


Ds po- 
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DeseoT15M on one Hand, and Anarchy 
on the other, are the Conſequences to be 
dreaded from a King's or Peoples Power in- 
creaſed beyond the due Proportion ; one half 
of either ſide of that vaſt and ſolid Arch 
which ſuſtains a whole Nation, being weak- 
ned by undermining, the Whole which it 
ſupported, without ſudden Help, tumbles 
into everlaſting Ruin. 


Ir the deſpotic Inclinations of Charles I. 
were grievous to Men who, were born the 
lawful Heirs of Liberty, was the Anarchy 
that ſucceeded leſs terrible? 


Bor R Extremes then being proved by the 
Hiſtories of thoſe Times to be alike fatal to 
the King and Subject, all poſſible Care ſhould 
be taken to prevent ſuch Evils ; and early 
too, before the heated Ambition of a few 
Men ſhall dare to plunge the Nation into the 
Abyſs of Confuſion and Diſtreſs, by At- 
tempts to fix themſelves in abſolute Power. 


NoTw1THSTANDING the Revolution may 


be juſtly denominated the Ara of eftabliſh- 


ing Engliſh Liberty on a rational Plan of 
Govern- 
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Government, yet the Conſequences of Men's 
Purſuit of Power may be fuch, that the Equi- 
librium which was then ſettled may be loſt, 
and the Scale incline too much on one fide ; 
when this ſhall happen, England, to preſerve 
its Liberties, ſhould again attempt to vindi- 
cate the Advantages of her happy Conſti- 
tution. 


Wuorvr therefore ſhall dare to aſſert 
that an Engliſbman has no Right to oppoſe 
the exorbitant Power of a Prince upon the 
Throne, is an Advocate for paſſive Obedi- 
ence, and an Enemy to the Revolution. 


Ix like manner, if it be lawful to oppole 


the deſpotic Deſi gns of a Sovereign, who may 
be taking gigantic Strides to ſubvert the 
Laws, change the eſtabliſhed Religion, and 
ſet up an arbitrary Power on its Ruins; it 
mult be juſt to reſiſt every other Part of our 
. Conſtitution, which may invade the Rights 
and Privileges of their Fellow-Subjects. 


Tur Commons of England are the Re- 
preſentatives of the People; Five hundred 


Men are intruſted with the Liberties, Pro- 


perties, and Privileges of Millions. 


Ir 
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Ix this Number, elected for the Public 
Good, inſtead of ſupporting the Honour and 
Prerogatives of the Crown, protecting their 
Conſtituents, and the People, ſhall at any 
time be rendering the Sovereign dependant 
on his Mr, fleecing the Millions to en- 
rich the Hundreds, and betraying their 
Countrymen to iniquitous and miniſterial 
Views, can the People of this Land, the 
Millions, the Men of Property and Under- 
ſtanding, ſtill Lovers of their Country, be 
condemned for oppoſing ſuch pernicious 


Proceedings, or I, your Fellow-Subject, for 
knocking at your Breaſt, and awakening 


thoſe Hearts within, which ſleep ſupinely in- 
attentive to their Country's Danger ? 


IT has been lately propagated, with no 
ſmall Induſtry, that the P t, as a Le- 


giſlative Body has a Right to make what 
Laws it pleaſes; and that our Repreſenta- 
tives, once elected, are accountable to no one 
for their Proceedings. Nothing can be a 
more fatal Inſinuation to the Ear of an Eng- 
liſoman than this, if it ſhould find Accept- 
ance amongſt Mankind, 

| MAN, 
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Man, from the very Nature of his Being, 
can never be ſuppoſed to delegate a Right to 
his Repreſentative, contrary to his own Wel- 
fare and Felicity, much leſs a whole Nation 
to its own Deſtruction. Nequid Detriment: 
caftat Reſpublica, is the Condition of his 
being choſen and appointed. It is therefore 
an Abſurdity to imagine, that Men can de- 
legate a Power of injuring themſelves, to 
thoſe who are elected for the univerſal Wel- 
fare: Ye are Inheritors of the Conſtitution 
of this Realm from your Fathers, and are 


bound, by all the Ties of Nature and Juſ-_ 
tice, to deliver it intire to your Sons; many 


of whom being yet unborn, or too young 
to bequeath Power to the Repreſentatives of 
the Nation, cannot juſtly, by their Pre- 
deceſlors, be deprived of the moſt valuable 
of all Inheritance, their Liberty. 


To chuſe Men as national Repreſentatives 
and Protectors of the Public Good, and 
then ſuppoſe they have a Right to act con- 
trary to the Intereſt of their Conſtituents, 


is to imagine, that Phyſicians, choſen to 


ſuperintend and cure the Sick in Hoſpitals, 
have a Right to kill their Patients, if they 
pleaſe. COMMON 
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Common Humanity, and the Senſation 
of all honeſt Hearts, fly in the Face of ſuch 
Aſſertion; and yet ſome inſidious or in- 
forming Emiſſary, is eternally advancing 
ſuch Abſurdities, in Favour of a M 4 
in Oppoſition to the Glory of that K 
he pretends to revere, and the Good of that 
People he affects to love. 


Is not a Parliament, by Nature and the 
Conſtitution eſtabliſhed, equally obliged 
with the Prince upon the Throne, not to 
violate or exceed the Meaſures, which tend 
to the Public Welfare? Is it not therefore 
a heinous Inſult on the common Under- 
ſtanding of this Nation, to aſſert, that ſix 
Millions of People, many of ſuperior Senſe, 
Family, and Property, to thoſe who repre- 
ſent them, have impowered their Guardians 
to ſquander their Poſſeſſions, convert the 
public Revenue to private Uſes, and general 
Deſtruction ; and bind, in miniſterial Fetters, 
the Hands of thoſe Men whoſe Freedom 
they are elected to preſerve ? 


| Is it not from the Nature of our Conſti- 
tution that a P exiſts? Can 1t be 


imagined then, that a Part dependent on 
B the 


Bo 

the Whole, can have a Right to deſtroy that 
very Being from which 1t derives its Ex- 
iſtence? Ought not that Nation therefore, 
which, unremonſtrating, permits her Ser- 
vants to aſſaſſinate her, or runs on that 
Sword which ſhe has given into the Hands 
of others for her. Protection, though ſhe does 
not ſtab herſelf, to be deemed equally guilty 
of Suicide, with Men who commit that un- 
natural Act? and, like thoſe Self-Deſtroyers, 
will it not be ignominiouſly buried in Rub- 
biſh and the Highway ? 


To aſſert the contrary of this ſelf-evident 
Truth, is but to change the Face of De- 
ſpotiſm ; will not the abſolute Power which 
was ſo juſtly complained of, and ſo righ- 
teouſly oppoſed, in Kings before the Revo- 
lution, be thus transferred from them to the 
P ? In thisother View, Tyranny has 
only changed the Place of her Abode : Is 
the Sultan less deſpotic at his Summer Se- 
raglio than at Conſtantinople? Do his Subjects 
enjoy more Liberty by his reſiding at one 
Place than another ? 


War Power amongſt Men can be 
more arbitrary than that which can bind 
your Hands in Chains, by Laws which it 

enacts, 
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enacts, according to its arbitrary Inclination, 
and levies what Money it pleaſes on your 
Properties, unexamined, unreproved, and 
uncontrolled? And this, it may be, for the 
private Advantage of a Majority of thoſe, 
who conſtitute this Power to your Impove- 
riſhment. 


TunAr P=— then, which, inattentive 
to its Charge, and unjuſt to the Confidence 
repoſed in them by their Fellow-Country- 
men, ſhall proceed diametrically oppoſite 
to your Welfare, muſt, in the Eye of Rea- 
fon, be conceived as acting arbitrarily and 
illegally, and violating the Conſtitution by 
which it exiſts. | 


IT is the common Cuſtom of all thoſe, 
who preſume to defend the preſent Ad n, 
to aſk, in Oppoſition to thoſe who complain 
of the Mal-Condudt of public Affairs, whe- 
ther we are not governed by Laws legally 
inſtituted ? 


To which I anſwer, by aſking, If any 
Law can be faid to be legally inſtituted, 


which may be enacted by Men choſen con- 


trary to Law, and exceeding the Deſign of 
their Inſtitution? If Bribery and Corrup- 
B 2 tion, 


[ x2 ] 
tion, influencing the Elections of the na- 
tional Repreſentatives of this Kingdom, are 
abſolutely contrary to the eſtabliſhed Laws 
of this Realm; can then the Member, 
who is choſen by Means of corrupt Influence 
and Perjury, in direct Oppoſition to the 


Legiſlature, be legally endowed with the 


Power of making Laws? 


Ir this Queſtion be anſwered in the Af- 
firmative, tell me then the Difference be- 
tween the Ideas, which attend the Words 
Legal and Illegal? Will not this fatal Ab- 
ſurdity be the Conſequence of ſuch an An- 
ſwer, that if one Set of Men, illegally 
choſen, ſhall ever preſume to enact Laws, 
that all others have an equal Right to it ? 
What Reaſon can be aſſigned, why one 
Part of this Nation ſhall be excluded from 
an Authority of doing whatever 1s done b 


another, which has no legal Right to Supe- 
riority of Power ? | | 


Nay, will Difobedience to Laws, made 
by Men who have been elected contrary to 
the eſtabliſhed Rules of the Exgliſb Con- 
ſtitution, be a greater Breach of the Legi- 
llative Power, than that which theſe Le- 


gilators committed in procuring their 
LHlections ? "Tux 
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Tax criminal Means of procuring Seats 
in P though they may never be openly 
proved againſt the Tranſgreſſors, are they 
for that Reaſon the leſs true in the impartial 
Eye of Juſtice ? And who, from the Poſt- 


Boy that guides a Poſt-Chaiſe on the Road, 


to him that miſguides his K — and Country 
in the Ad——n, is ignorant of this Truth, 
that Seats in Pt have been obtained by 


Bribery and Corruption? 


Is it not the Commiſſion of the Action, 
and not the Conviction of the Judge and 
Jury, which conſtitutes the Crime in all 
who dare to violate the Laws of their 
Country ? 


LET us, however, through pure Indul- 
gence to the Diſſolute, ſuppoſe the greateſt 


of all Contradictions, that Men, illegally 


choſen, are yet lawfully authorized to con- 
ſtitute and appoint Laws for the good Go- - 
vernment of a Kingdom ; does it thence 
follow, that they are endowed with Autho- 
rity to make Acts diametrically oppoſite to 
the Public Welfare? Can the three Letters, 
which compoſe the Word LAW, change 
the Nature of Right and Wrong? Will 
Robbery, Adultery, or Murder, enacted by a 


1 
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P-— tranſmute the Nature of theſe 
Crimes? Will they not, in Oppoſition to 
ten Million Acts of a Legiſlature, inftituted 
in their Favour, remain as cruel and de- 
teſtable as before to every humane Boſom ? 


Ir an Act is once paſſed the Houſe of 
C does it thence follow, that it muſt 
be abſolutely complied with without Com- 
plaint or Remonſtrance, eſpecially if it con- 
tain Conditions deſtructive to all that is 
valuable amongſt Men? Are the Laws of 


England, like thoſe of the Medes and Per- 
fans, to remain unalterable becauſe they are 
made? 


TrRouGH this thin Argument the Fal- 
lacy manifeſtly appears; or, it muſt be 
granted, that Engh/bmen, of all the People 
of Europe, are particularly doomed to Sla- 
very. How can the effeminate Daſtards of 
the Eaſt more effectually expreſs the abject 
State of their Exiſtence, than by tamely com- 
plying with whatever 1s ordained them ? 


IT is the unmanly yielding to this igno- 
minious Impoſition, which confirms the 
Condition of Slavery, and not the Source 
from whence it proceeds: The Acts of an 

E——# 


eſe 
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E——þ P——t, whenever they ſhall be ar- 
bitrary, and the deſpotic Mandates of a Per- 
fian Sophi, are equally tyrannical, though 
the firſt may ſeem to be the Voice of a Ma- 
jority of more than Five hundred, and the 
latter of one Man. 


Is Ay ſeem, becauſe it may eaſily happen, 
that a Mr may dictate as deſpoticly as 
a Sophi, and the Voice of more than Three 
hundred M——s5 be no more than the Re- 
verberation of as many Echoes, from a Place 
formed with the Power of multiplying one 
Sound equal to that Number. 


Laws may become the moſt tyrannical 
of all Oppreſſion, even more to be dreaded 
than the Deſpotiſm of Kings; for which 
Reaſon, every good Repreſentative of the 
People will with Pleafure receive whatever 
can be offered for or againſt them by his 
Fellow-Subjects. 


KIN Gs, when they invade the Liberties 
of their Subjects, are ſoon diſcovered ; the 
Breach is viſible, the Inroad felt, and the 
People ſoon alarmed, and on their Guard 
to oppoſe it; the Object and the Deſign are 
open to their Senſes : But Laws, enacted 

under 
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under the Sanction of deliberate Debate, 
and digeſted maturely by Men ſelected to 
defend the Public Weal, bear the Appear- 
ance of being inſtituted with Juſtice, and 
according to the original Deſign of our 
happy Conſtitution. 


THiNGs conducted in this Manner wear 
no open Face of Injuſtice, no external Mark 
of arbitrary Power; the People, deluded and 
deceived by the Glare of this ſpecious Var- 
niſh, unaccuſtomed to examine Things to 
the Bottom, believe theſe Acts are juſt, be- 
cauſe they are made by thoſe whoſe Duty it 
is to enact no other than the Laws of Truth 
and Juſtice. 


I IMAGINE then it will be allowed me, 
that Laws which violate the Conſtitution, 


create Inequality in the Courſe of diſtribu- 


tive Juſtice, pillage the many to enrich the 
few, alter the primary Diſpoſitions of human 


Nature, ſacrifice the public Good to private 


Emoluments, and Englisb Property to Fo- 
reign Intereſt, are ſuch Laws, as even a 


P legally choſen, can hardly have an 
Authority to enact. 


Ir 
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Ir ever then a P—— thould be uncon- 
ſtitutionally elected, and carry ſuch Laws 
into Execution, will not this be a double 
Breach of the eſtabliſned Conſtitution of 
E— 42 What will ſuch Men offer to 
their Conſtituents in Favour of themſelves; 
or how will that M r defend himſelf, 
who, though perhaps, without the Subtilty 
of the Serpent, may, like that Reptile, 
transfuſe his Poiſon through a Houſe of 
C 8, to the Ruin of his native Land, as 
it was through the Mother of all, to that 
of human Race ? 


Laws, in a Free State, are the ſtanding 
Defence of the People; by theſe alone they 
ought to be judged, and none enacted but 
ſuch as are impartially conceived; the Peer 
ſhould poſſeſs no Privilege deſtructive to 
the Commoner; the Layman obtain no 
Favour which is denied the Prieſt; nor the 
Neceſſitous excluded from the Juſtice which 
is granted to the Wealthy: Unleſs theſe 
Things are truly preſerved, the Laws, which 
ſhould defend the Peoples Property, are, like 
the Body-Guards of a King corrupted, the 
more to be dreaded, becauſe the Liberties of 
the firſt, as the Life of the latter, are more 


immediately in their Hands. 


C WHEN 
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Wurx Charles I. preſumed to levy Taxes 
on his Subjects without their Conſent, thts 
Deſign was not oppoſed by them becauſe it 
proceeded from the King, but becauſe it was 
contrary to the Conſtitution, and illegal : In 
like manner, whenever a P——t ſhall enact 
Laws deſtructive of the Public Good, fuch 
Proceedings will be equally contrary to the 
Conſtitution, and if ſuch Tranſactions in a 
King are juſtly denominated Tyranny, tell 
me by what Name I ſhall diſtinguiſh ſimilar 
Deſigns, if ever they are found in a Houſe 
Of C-——*? 


Ir oppoſing the arbitrary Efforts of a So- 


vereign, were Acts of the moſt heroic Na- 


ture, and moſt laudable Deſign, if paſſive 
Obedience to a crowned Head be the Height 
of Slavery, learn from thence, that Oppoſi- 
tion to illegal Proceedings in K— or C 
is equally praife-worthy and virtuous: With- 
out behaving in this manner, it muſt be 
granted, that Reſiſtance to the Kings of old 


was perſonal Pique, and not patriot Juſtice ; a 


Reſentment againſt the individual Man, and 
not a Vindication of your juſt Rights. Thus 
you ſee that Tyranny is the ſame, from what- 
ever Source it ſprings ; and the Arguments 
and Truth which juſtified our Forefathers in 

| oppoſing 
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poſing the arbitrary Proceedings of one 


Head, though ſurrounded with a Diadem, 


will ſupport you in the ſame Bchaviour 
againſt any Hydra-headed Miniſter, or Hun- 
dred-handed Briareus, which may attempt 
to ſcale the Heaven of your Conſtitution. 


I nave ſaid thus much to ſhow you, as 


| clearly as I could, what appears to me to be 


the true Power of P t: To do Good 
they have, and ought to have, unlimited 


Power; but their Power to do Evil, ſurely, 


ought to be under ſome Reſtraint : Whether 
they have a Power to inſtitute Laws to the 
Ruin of their Country? is a Queſtion that 


never can ariſe ; it can only be, Whether the 


Laws propoſed are in themſelves pernicious 
or beneficial ? 


WhHoeveR then ſhall endeavour to fect in a 
clear Light the Utility or Deſtruction which 
may follow from a Law before it 1s enacted, 
will undoubtedly be conſidered with a fa- 
vourable Eye ; and though his Counſel be but 
a Mite added to the Whole, the Good- 
will and patriot Love with which it is of- 
tered, will render it not unacceptable to the 
higheſt Wiſdom. 


C3 Ir 
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Ir may not be amiſs then to examine the 
Effects which a Subſidiary Army may have 
on this Kingdom, if a War ſhould be be- 
gun on the Continent : To ſet in a clear 
Light the Advantages or Diſadvantages which 
it may produce to this Country, and, from 
Hiſtory and paſt Tranſactions, infer what 
may reſult from the Supporting ſuch a mili- 
tary Force with the Revenues of England. 


P:rnaes there are few Things which can 
come before the Mind of a M——r, that re- 
quire more Deliberation and Prudence, than 
that of hiring Subſidiary Troops for the 
Protection or Service of that Kingdom which 
he ſuperintends, or more replete with Dan- 
ger to the Liberties and Properties of the 
Subject, or even to the Crown itſelf, 


Every righteous Stateſman, in all his na- 
tional Proceedings, cannot but intend pro- 
moting the Public Welfare : His Plans for 
the Public Good will juſtify his Intention, 
however adverſe the Event of them may 
prove, and free him from all injurious Im- 
putation in the Sight of his Countrymen. 


"FF E T, though it ſhould be allowed that the 
r CONCELVEU Peſigns may prove abortive in 


the 
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the Execution of them, it muſt be granted 
alſo, that in directing a State there is for ever 
inſeparably connected with good Senſe, an 
Advantage which cannot be found in com- 
pany with Folly. 


AM r then of weak Intellects can ex- 
pect nothing but Chance to aſſiſt him in his 
inſufficient Schemes, and I fear that Union 
has too ſeldom prevailed, to found a national 
Expectation that the Vagaries of Chance and 
Folly thall ſucceed againſt Reaſon and good - 
Conduct, m the Management of a Nation's 
Welfare. 


WHENEVER then a M rr ſhall entertain 


the Deſign of taking an Army of Subſidiary 
Troops into a Nation's Pay, it behoves the 
Subjects of that Kingdom, who have yet 
their Liberties to preſerve, and Properties to 
loſe, to be extremely circumſpect in relation 
to the Conſequences which ſuch an Under- 
taking may produce, particularly if a Suſpi- 
cion of wicked Defign may be imagined to 
be blended with Weakneſs in the ſame Head; 
a Union not uncommon amongſt Men ex- 
alted to the higheſt Stations, however fatal 
it may prove to the public Weal. 


I BELIEVE 
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I BELIEVE it may be juſtly aſcertained a 
Maxim in Politics, That no Nation which 
can defend itſelf, and effectually annoy its 
Enemy, ſhould ever retain mercenary Troops 
for theſe Purpoſes. 


To ſupport this Idea, there ſeems to be 
many Reaſons not eaſily controverted. 


FirsT, The Money with which the Aid 
of a mercenary Army is purchaſed, muſt be 
a Diminution of the Wealth of that King- 
dom which pays them, and therefore detri- 
mental, as it leſſens the — Strength 
of the People. 


SECONDLY, All mercenary Soldiers muſt 
for ever be deficient in that animating Spirit, 
which the Love of their Country infuſes 
through the Soul of every Native. This 
inſpiring Impulſe, which Money cannot im- 
part, carries Men on to Conqueſt, through 
Contempt of Danger and of Death. To 
this the great Deeds of all Nations have been 
chiefly owing, not amongſt Greeks and Ro- 
mans only, but even amongſt the wild Arabs, 
who fought underneath the Standard of 
Malomet, the Dalcarlian Savages under Gu/- 
ſavus the Swede, or Engliſhmen at the Fields 

of 


— 
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of Creſſy and Agincourt, in the Days of Con- 
queſt, under the Command of our Edward 


and Henry. 


THriRDLY, Men whoſe Hearts are ac- 
tuated to Battle by venal Views and Pur- 
chaſe, are juſtly ſuſpected to be within the 
Reach of pecuniary Corruption ; that Prince, 
and that Army which Money bribes to your 
Aſſiſtance, will probably be bought to de- 
ſert you by a greater Sum: This Conſidera- 
tion ought to efface all Confidence in mer- 
cenary Armies. 


FouRTHLY, A hireling Army once vic- 
torious, perceiving the People, who invited 
them to their Aſſiſtance, unequal to the 
Taſk of defending themſelves, and reſiſting 
their Force, will, in all Probability, ſet up 
for themſelves, and become their Maſters ; 
as did our Anceſtors the Saxons, who, ſo- 
licited by the Britons, to aſſiſt them in re- 
pelling the Invaſion of the Scots and Pics, 
remained in this Ifle, and became Lords of 
the very Kingdoms they came to protect. 
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Or laſtly, a M— r who fears he ſhall 
one Day feel the Reſentment of a Nation 
juſtly enraged againſt him for ſiniſter Ma- 

nagement, 
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nagement, may retain theſe Hirelings in his 
Service, to ſubdue with more Certainty, and 
leſs Danger, that People, which, though he 
has deprived them of Arms, he has not yet 
forgot to fear. | 


Tust Conſiderations then muſt neceſ- 
ſarily operate ſtrongly againſt taking merce- 
nary Troops into the Pay of any Nation, in 
the Minds of all Men who with well to their 
native Land, and have no pernicious Deſigns 
on the Liberties of their Fellow-Subjects, 
and the Conſtitution of the Realm. 


Lr us now ſuppoſe that a War ſhould 
be declared between France and this King- 
dom, and then examine whether England is 
reduced to the abject State of fearing her 
Enemies, more than the mercenary Men ſhe 
may hire to ſupport her Intereſt and Hon- 
our againſt the military Force of France. 


Tx firſt Conſideratiom which offers itſelf 


in favour of this Nation is, that no foreign 
Power can attack it without being obliged to 


croſs the Sea for that Purpoſe. 


Tur Uncertainty and Danger of that Ele- 
ment, which has more than once preſerved 


Us 
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us from hoſtile Invaſion, is an Advantage of 
no ſmall Account in our Favour againſt a 
Deſcent from France: Aflavit Deus & diff- 
pabantur, was the pious Acknowledgement 
of the beſt of Queens for her Succeſs againſt 
the Spani tb Armada. | 


HowEeveR, withouf reckoning Storms 
amongſt our Advantages, if we ſuppoſe that 
in all Attempts of an Invaſion a Fleet is 
neceſſary to convoy and protect the Enemy 
in their Paſſage, and cover them in their 
Deſcent, and that a ſuperior naval Force 
has the Power to intercept and deſtroy it, 
in what manner are we to form our Opinion 
in this Light ? 


LtT us then compare the Fleets of the 
two Nations, and thence infer what are the 
probable Conſequences of ſuch an Attempt 


by the French. 


Tart Navy of b Englond conſiſts in about 
Two hundred and fifty Men of War, exclu- 


| five of Bomb-Ketches, Fire- ſhips, and arm- 


ed Sloops, in all more than Three hundred; 
the laſt named being at leaſt equally uſeful 


in fruſtrating ſuch Attempts, as Ships of the 


Line of Battle. 
D TAE 
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Tur whole Navy of France, at the high- 
eſt Computation, 1s' not equal to One hun- 
dred. 


Tuus then, as far as can be inferred from 
the Nature of Naval Armaments, and the 
Utility which can be drawn from them, no 
Reaſon can be offered to induce a thinking 
Man that One hundred French Ships of War 
are a Power which can oppole treble that 
Number of Eugliſb. Conſequently on the 
Side of the Marine, there cannot be the leaſt 
Reaſon to ſuſpect a Neceſlity for hiring a 
mercenary Force, to prevent an Invaſion 
trom the Armies of the French King. 


BurT I freely own, my Confidence in 
Armies is much ſtronger than in Fleets 
and that a Deſcent on this Realm, divided 
trom the Continent by ſo narrow a Channel, 
ſo ſuddenly paſſed with a favourable Wind, 


tecreted by the Darkneſs of the Night, is 


too practicable an Undertaking, and may 


be accompliſhed in Spite of all naval Op- 
poſton. 


Lr us then examine, in Caſe an At- 
temp? of that Kind ſhould ſucceed, how we 
are 


Ic 
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are provided to repel a Viſit of that Nature, 
when our Enemies being landed, are be- 


yond the Reach of being deſtroyed by naval 


Powers. 


Tur Inhabitants of England, excluſive of 
Ireland and Scotland, are generally computed 


at the loweſt Account to be about fix Mil- 


lions : Thoſe who have examined, and cal- 
culated, with the greateſt Accuracy, the 
Numbers and Age of a People, have laid 
it down as a certain Truth, that a fifth Part 
of the Whole, including thoſe from ſixteen 
to ſixty, are able to bear Arms. 


Tuus then England alone can furniſh 
One Million Two hundred thouſand Soldiers 


in her Defence; and, by adding the four 


Million Inhabitants of Ireland and Scotland 
to the Account, the Sum amounts to Two 
Million of Men, able to oppoſe the Deſcent 
of our Enemies. Of this Number, without 
Doubt, more than One hundred thouſand 
near London, may be ſummoned together in 
a few Hours, where Arms and all military 
Accoutrements are preſerved in the Tower, 
for emergent Occaſions; and in a few Days, 
a like Number may he collected in any other 
Part of this Kingdom, before much na- 
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tional Injury can be perpetrated by the 
Enemy. 


Wurar Force then, allowing the Armies 
of the French King to be ever ſo numerous, 
can be embarked and landed with any Pro- 
ſpect of Succeſs, againſt fo a 
Power as Two Millions of Men, able and 
willing to bear Arms in their King and 
Country's Defence? 


IT is ridiculous to offer a Reaſon in Vin- 
dication of this Truth, the Abſurdity glares 
through the thin Diſguiſe, and 1s ible ta 
the weakeſt Underſtanding. Thus then the 
natural Powers of England, ſecuring us be- 
yond all Suſpicion of Danger, to what ho- 
neſt Purpoſe can Mercenaries be hired, to 
defend this Nation from the Attacks and 
Invaſions of a foreign Enemy ? 


Tn1s then js the natural Strength and 
State of our Powers and Defence ; but alas, 
like brute Matter, it lies inert and unex- 
erted | Amazing beyond all Credibility ! Two 
Millions of Men, able and willing to bear 
Arms in Defence of their King and Coun- 
try, are treated by the M r, as Luna- 
tics by Phyficians, ſurrounded with that 

Waiſt- 
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Waiſtcoat which deprives them of 
bodily Exertion, Twenty thouſand only are 
inveſted with the Powers of our Defence, 
inſtructed in the Art of War and Uſe of 
military Weapons, diſperſed from the Or- 
cades to Minorca, whilſt the Millions look an 
and lament their abje& Condition, deprived 
of aſſiſting themſelves and Country. 


Tris View of our Situation then, ſets 
Things in a new Light, and creates very na- 
turally theſe Queſtions ; From what Motive 
does this Behaviour proceed in the M-----r ? 
And then this other, Whether England being 
ſo circumſtanced, ſhould ſeek the Aid of fo- 


reign Hirelings by pecuniary Powers, or 


put Arms into the Hands of her own Na- 
tives, who ſtand ready to receive them, and 
defend her? 


WHETHER the Lives, Liberties, Proper- 
ties, and Conſtitution of this Kingdom, 
ſhall be intruſted to thoſe, whom every 
Motive, external and internal, honourable 
and intereſting, muſt urge to their own De- 
fence, unattended with any poſlible Diſad- 
vantage to this Nation, or to the hireling 
Hands of foreign Mercenaries, againſt whoſe 
being employed in ſuch an Action, there 

ſubſiſt 
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ſubſiſt almoſt as many Arguments, as againſt 
ſuffering the Ifland to be invaded and over- 
come by an Enemy? Can theſe Queſtions 
need an Examination or Anſwer ? 


PerHayPs ſome Man, of more Turbulence 
than Judgment, the humble but violent Re- 
tailer of M——1 Falſhood, may treat this 
long Diſquiſition as the lunatic Scroll of a 
Bedlamite, (who, having created a Devil of 
his own, with a burnt Skewer on the Wall 
of his Cell, is tilting at it as if it were the 
very foul Fiend itfelt) and may aſſert, that 
the French will neither attempt a Deſcent, 
nor the M bring into this Iſle foreign 
Subſidiaries to defend us. 


To which it is eaſily anſwered, by aſk- 


ing, Will a M——r, of common Under- 
ſtanding and Patriot Intentions, truſt the 
Security of this Kingdom to the good Incli- 
nation of his Enemy? If he does, and a 
Deſcent thould prove ſucceſsful, with what 
Powers will he repel them ? Will a Multi- 
tude of Men unaccuſtomed to Obedience, 
Diſcipline, and Arms, like the Teeth of 
the Dragon, ſown by Cadmus, ſtart up, 


and become Soldiers in an Inſtant at his 
Command ? 


HIRE- 
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HiRELINGS, the baſe Defence of foreign 
Mercenaries, muſt they be called in to your 
Aſſiſtance? Heffians and Dutch, Germans, 
Hanoverians, and Ruſſians! Muſt theſe be 
brought to aſſiſt the once brave Engliſb, in 
repelling the Foes of their native Land ?— 
Abject, degenerate Thought! And yet, if an 
Invaſion be made from France, what ſtronger 
Reaſon have you to hinder them from being 
ſent for at this Time, than during the laſt 
War, when Dutchmen and Heſſians, to the 
eternal Infamy of England, were landed in 
this Iſle, to protect you againſt a Rabble of 
rebellious Highlanders, yourſelves diſarmed, 
and incapable of Defence ? Where then is 
the Abſurdity, of ſuppoſing an Enemy ſhould 
attempt an Invaſion againſt ſo ſmall an Op- 
poſition as the Troops of England? or that a 
M r, who has already applied for fo- 
reign Aid, ſhould again recur to the ſame 
Expedient of mercenary Aſſiſtance ? 


Taus then the Reaſons againſt your 
being armed, he only in the M----r's Breaſt, 
and are relative to him alone; his Deſigns 
may poſſibly controvert the Public Good ; 
and thoſe Mercenaries which will deſtroy 
your Liberties, may coincide with his 

Schemes: 
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Schemes : Is he not then the Torpor, which 
benumbs your natural Faculties of War and 
Reſiſtance ? the Source from whence innu- 
merable Calamities will flow to this once 
happy, free, and martial Kingdom ? Thus 
then your Weakneſs conſiſts only in your 
Want of being intruſted with thoſe Arms, 
which are purchaſed by your Contributions, 
and in your Strength being with- held 
from your Hands by the arbitrary Will of 
a M-----r. 


Bur as it may probably be urged, that 
England and its Defence are not the ſole 
Object of having recourſe to Subſidiary 


Troops, let us examine what 1s. 


Taz Balance of Power, that faſcinating 
deſtructive Sound, ſo much in uſe ſince the 
Revolution, ſo productive of Wars, even more 
ridiculous than Cruſades and combating Sa- 
racens for recovering the holy Sepulchre, de- 
mands the Attention of this Realm ; or, this 
political Equipoiſe being once deſtroyed, 
England mult periſh, alike with all the Pow 
ers of Germany, and France be poſſeſſed of 
univerſal Monarchy: No Chimera can be 
more viſionary than this Idea of fearing uni- 
verſal Empire, and balancing the States of 

Europe. 
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Europe. Will Germany conſpire againſt its own 
Intereſt, to give France the firſt? Is not this 
Balance, notwithſtanding the Number of 
Troops and Sums of Money which each 
State can raiſe, eternally ſhifting from Realm 
to Realm, according to the Underſtanding 
and Integrity of Miniſters, and Kings who 
preſide and rule them! ? 


Tuts Balance, ſo 8 in Idea, and 
fatal in its Effects, which was held by the 
Hands of our gracious Queen Ann, has ſince 
been taken from this Land, and is now poſ- 
ſeſſed by the King of Pruſſia, by dint of ſu- 
perior Intellect. 


LET us however accede to this Propoſi- 
tion, that the Balance of Power is an Ob- 


ject worthy the Attention of this Nation,, as 


our — chuſes to inculcate to our Be- 
lief. 


Up the Sanction of this Conceſſion, 
Are the Arms of France a more reaſonable. 
Object of dread to this Iſland than to the 
Princes of Germany? Is our Danger, divided 
as we are from our Enemy by the Sea, with 
Powers ſufficient to reſiſt all Attacks, greater 
than that of theſe Princes, whoſe Dominions 

E are 
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are hourly open to hoſtile Inroad and Ra- 
pine by the firſt March of the French Army ? 
What Claim have they, or what Pretext can 
be urged to induce this People at any Time to 
hire the Troops of theſe very Princes to de- 
fend their own Territories ? Shall 
Hanoverians — — 16000 
Saxons —» = — 12000 
Heſſians — — — 12000 
Saxe-Gotbian— — 6000 
Bavarians — =-— — 8000 
Walfenbuttlers E == 5000 
Dar mſtadians — — 4000 
Piedmonteſ⸗ — — — 30000 
Ruſſians —— — 73000 


In all 166000 


be hired as Mercenaries by the Revenues of 


England to defend their own Territories? Not 
reckoning in this Account the Subſidies which 
have, and ever muſt be paid to the Auſtrians, 
when we have engaged to fight their Battles, 

and ſuſtain their Intereſt, at the Perdition of 


was own. 


Cas r an Eye on the Map of Europe, and 
remark on what Dominions an Invaſion is 
moſt probable to fall, if France comes to an 

open 
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open Rupture with this Kingdom, and our 
German Allies; and whoſe more immediate 
Care it is to arm and defend themſelves. 


Bur alas! ſuch is our Situation, that no 
Succeſs, however great, can bring us Ad- 
vantage; a Conqueſt influences little more 
than a Defeat in our favour, 


Is there a Truth more ſelf-evident inEuck7, 
than that Nations cannot be long purchaſed 
againſt their own Intereſt (England except- 
ed) but this, that nothing is ſo ridiculous as 
attempting to buy them to it: Will German 
Princes long prefer French Intereſt to their 
own, or neglect to oppoſe it, if you withdraw 


your Subſidies? How abſurd muſt be the 


Head of that M——r who can cheriſh ſuch 
Conceptions, and act in conſequence of them? 
What intuitive Knowledge in the Actions of 
Men muſt he be bleſſed withal ? 


Bur it may be offered in defence of hir- 
ing theſe Mercenaries, that their Maſters In- 
ability to defend themſelves, makes it neceſ- 
fary that England ſhould protect them. Is 
there in Nature a Reaſon which ought to in- 


duce a Nation to its own Ruin, in defence 


of others who are reaping Advantage by our 
E 2 In 
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Ix Truth, no Aſſertion is ſo falſe as the 
above: In what manner did theſe States ex- 
1ſt before the Revolution without your Aſſiſt- 
ance? Have they not the ſame Means at pre- 
ſent? It 1s the Weakneſs of our M a 
and fatal Attachments to German Intereſts; 
the Sums of Money which they have gained, 
and we uſeleſly ſquandered, that turn the 
Eyes of all theſe Princes on you. This creates 
the War, and diſunites the Germanic Body; 
otherwiſe, the Intereſt of all Germany, and 
the Conſtitution of the Empire, would unite 
all Germany againſt the common Enemy; 
but your interfering, and their pecuniary 
Ideas and mercenary Paſſions, foment the 
Diviſion: Would the King of Pruſſia, and 
the other States who are inactive, ſee the 
German Intereſts defeated, if you did nat 
eſpoule the Quarrel? But as our Mx 

ehave, his View is extent of Territory, by 
becoming neceilary in the Broil, whilſt other 
German Potentates humanely traffic the Lives 
of their Subjects for the Price of your Gold; 

the only NManulacture and Commerce which 
taeir Countries produce. 


Tuus then, conſcious of the Imbecility of 


r, they reap the plenteous Harveſt 
of 


our M 
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of his buſy Folly, and thus his prepoſterons 
Conduct begins, foments, and foſters a Con- 
tinental War. 


Bur leſt what has been ſaid ſhould ap- 
pear like the enthuſiaſtic Fervour of patriot 
Love impetuouſly urged m favour of 
Country, let us examine the Sentiments of 


our Forefathers, the Remarks of ancient Wiſ- 


dom on the Conſequences of being united 
with the States and Intereſts of the Conti- 
nent, and then obſerve what has been the 


Effects in our own. 


Tnose Times, when the Kings of Eng- 
land had vaſt Poſſeſſions in France, will fure 
niſh us with many an Obſervation applicable 
to the preſent. 


IT was then the Opinion of thoſe Men, moſt 
celebrated for patriot Love and the cleareſt 
Judgment, that the Territories of our Kings 
in France were by no Means to be defended 
at the Expence of Engliſb Treaſure ; they 
juſtly diſtinguiſhed the Dominions of an 
Engliſꝰ King from thoſe of England, and 
ſeparated the foreign Intereſts of an infa- 
tuated Monarch from thoſe of his Subjects 
in this Ifland ; and in Conſequence of this, 
they 
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they virtuouſly and ftrenuouſly oppoſed the 
fquandering Engliſb Treaſure, in Protection 
of Dominions, in no Senſe connected with 
the Welfare of this Kingdom. 


Tax Earls of Hertford, Bobun, and Biget, 
began their Commotions through the Diſ- 
taſte which Edward I. gave them, by de- 
manding their Service in the Quarrel of 
Gaſcoigny ; and in denying to defend or re- 
cover foreign Provinces independent of Eng- 
land, though ſubject to the King, they had 
great Reaſon, ſince ſo many Conſents of Par- 
bament juſtify their Refuſal. 


Ix the twentieth Year of the Reign of 
Richard II, the ſixth and the ninth of Henry 
IV, the firſt and ſeventh of- Henry V, it is 
affirmed, the Commons of England are not 
bound, pour ſupporter les guerres en la terre de 
France ou Normandie; that is, to ſupport 
the King's Wars either in France or Nor- 
mandy; publicly declaring this, and publicly 
refuſing Aſſiſtance. 


In the Reign of King Jabn, the Biſhop 
of Durham was killed by the People, who 


determined to oppoſe a Tax for ſupporting 


the King's Wars in France: The King him- 
ſelf 
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ſelf was deteſted alſo by the Citizens of Lan- 
den for his grievous Taxations on the ſame 


Account. Hence followed the Wars between 
him and his Barons. 


Ix the Reign of Henry III, there was an- 


other Contention between the Kings and 
Barons on the like Reaſon. 


EDWARD I. was refuſed Money by his 
Subjects, to defend his Territories in France 
agunſt the French. 


EDWARD II. was alfo denied Contri- 
bution by his Subjects, to carry on the Wars 
inſt the French; and one of the Articles of 

reaſon againſt Mortimer, was the Offence 
he bred in the Commonwealth, by cauſing a 
Subfidy to be exacted from the — on 
that Account. my 


Tae Poll-Money. impoſed by Parliament 
in the Reign of Richard II, to defray the 
Expence of the Wars in France, was the 
Cauſe of bitter Imprecations againſt the 
King, which were followed by an Inſurrec- 
tion of the Commons: And in the Reign gf 
this King, as well as in-others of thoſe who 
— and ſucceeded him, the Parlia- 


ment 
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ment was ſo tender in granting Subſidies, 
and raiſing Taxes for foreign Wars, that 


they added to the Act, Qued non trabatur in 


Con/equentiam, that it ſhould be no Prece- 


dent to Futurity for levying Taxes ; at the 
ſame Time appointing peculiar Treaſurers of 
their own, to give them Account upon Oath 
the next Parliament. 


INNUMERABLE Inſtances of this Na- 
ture may be drawn from the Hiſtory of our 
Anceſtors, and evident Proof inferred; that 
the Commons of England conſidered this 
Attachment of their Sovereigns to their Do- 


minions on the Continent, as the great 


Cauſe of their Miſeries and Diſtreſs, and 
frequently refuſed to indulge their Kings in 
the Ambition and Folly of enlarging and 
protecting their Poſſeſſions, to the Ruin and 
Poverty of themſelves and their Conſti- 
tuents. | 55 


| So certainly true 1s. it, that Poverty of 


England has ever been the Attendant of our 


engaging in War on the Continent, I be- 


lieve it may be proved, that the People of 
this Nation have owed their Increaſe in 


Riches to the ſingle Circumſtance of being 


once detached from Continental Poſſeſſions. 
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Tit the Beginning of Elizabeth's Reign, 
whatever had been gained by the Natives of 
this Iſland in Commerce, had been again 
waſted in Defence of foreign Dominions ; 
but from the Reign of this illuſtrious Wo- 
man, whoſe Memory muſt be for ever dear 
to all Enghi/bmen, for the Bleſſings ſhe ſpread 
upon her People, to the laſt Day of that 
infatuated Bigot, James II, England only 
as a Nation has grown rich; all Increaſe of 
Wealth ſince that Time being Paper-Poſleſ- 
ſions, which, like the Leaves of the Sybil, 
ſcattered to and fro by m Winds, too 
plainly pronounce the impending Fate of 
this Kingdom. 


From this fatal Era, the ml De- 
ſtroyers of their Country recurred to the 
ſame Means, which had formerly been the 
Ruin and Waſte of Engliſb Blood and Trea- 
ſure ; the unſpeakable Diſadvantage which 
this Nation had ſuffered, from their Sove- 
reigns being poſſeſſed of Dominions in France, 
returned with double Fury: FHblland and 
Germany were yoked to this Nation; the 
laſt, like an enormous Wen fixed to a beau- 
tiful Body, has grown luxuriant, by drain- 
ing the vital Juices which ſhould have been 

F diſtri- 
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diſtributed through this Realm, and ema- 
ciated its natural Strength, Beauty, and 
Vigour. 


SINE the Attachments of Mrs to 
the Germanic Intereſt, during the Wars of 
Hilliam and Ann, and in our Times, we 
have thrown Three hundred Millions of Eng- 
li Money into the Scale of that Balance of 
Power in Germany, which has never inclined, 
nor ever will preponderate on our Side, 
whilſt we have a Shilling more to add to it. 
Such immenſe Sums of Money have been 
ineffectually waſted in ſuſtaining this viſio- 
nary Equilibrium of Power in Europe; Four- 
ſcore Millions of which, we free-born Eng- 


Iiſemen, and our Poſterity, are this Day 


mortgaged to pay for German Advantages. 


Tuus it is evidently demonſtrable, that 
national Poverty has been the inſeparable 
Companion of being again attached to Con- 
tinental Intereſts; for, I believe, no Man 
will aſſert, that a Nation, which has not 
more Money in it at this Time, than at the 
Day of James the Second's Abdication, with 
a Debt of Fourſcore Millions added to it, 
can be as wealthy as 1t was at that Period, 
Is the Value of Fourſcore Millions, in un- 

coined 
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coined Gold and Silver, and other Merchan- 
diſe, to be found in this Kingdom, beyond 
what it poſſeſſed at that Time? As much 
then as this Nation is deficient in the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of that Sum, ſo much is it poorei 
than it was at that Period: I ſpeak not of 
imaginary Paper-Wealth, got by the Ini- 
quity of M rs and their Favourites, to 
which nothing · real anſwers but your Taxes 
and Calamities. 


Trvs then ancient and modern Obſer- 
vation demonſtrate, that our Attachments 
to Territories, which, though belonging to 
our Kings, were independent of England, 
have ever been the Cauſe of Poverty and 
Diſtreſs; and our Welfare and Happineſs 
prevailed only, when we were unconcerned 
in Continental Wars and Intereſts. Can it 
then be imagined, that what has ever been 
pernicious, will now change its Nature, and 
become beneficial ? Will not the ſame Ruin, 
the ſame Increaſe of Debts, and Waſte of 
national Treaſure, be the fatal Conſequence 
of all future Engagements to ſupport fo- 
reign Dominions in Europe, as it has of all 
paſt? As all Acquiſition of Territory in that 
Part of the World w ould be but Increaſe 
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of Misfortunes, and every Conqueſt be at- 
tended with farther Ruin to this Ifle. 


LET me now lay before you ſome Eſti- 
mate of what may be the annual Expence, 
if ever a Deſign of Hiring that long Liſt of 
mercenary Blood- Suckers, from Germany 
and other Parts, ſhould take Place; in 
which, though the Calculation does not pre- 
tend to Exactneſs, it is yet, I believe, rather 
under than above the juſt Computation : 
When we conſider the enormous Sum of 
Money which was levied the laſt Year of the 
laſt War, and the great Navy-Debt which 
was then left undiſcharged. Let us then, 
examine, whether England can ſupport that 
Expence. | 


Tur, Pay of the Ruffian Troops alone, 
according to the Proportion of former Sub- 
ſidies, will be half a Million of Money; the 
remaming Troops of all Germany (excluſive 
of Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe) cannot be 
eſtimated at leſs than double that Sum : 
Thus in Subſidy alone, One Million and a 
half will be annually expended. The Hire 
which muſt be paid the Auſtrians; Money 
to put all theſe Troops in Motion, accord- 
ing to late Practice; ſupporting the whole 


Army, 
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Army, whenever they leave their own Coun- 
tries, to be aſſembled on the Rhine or in 
Flanders, will double that Sum at leaſt, and 
increaſe 1t to Three Milhons. For Expe- 
rience has ſhewn ys, that whatever Bargain 
we may make with neceſſitous Princes, to 
ſupport their own Troops in the Field, that 
notwithſtanding this, it 1s the Gold of Eng- 
{and which has ever ſupplied and furniſhed 
them with Subſiſtance during that Time; 
this, beſides the Expence of our own Troops 
in Flanders, which cannot be eſtimated at leſs 
than a Million more yearly ; will make the 
Sum of Four Millions of Money, which muſt 
annually paſs the Engliſb Channel, like Ghoſts 
over the Sygian Ferry, never more to revi- 
fit this Ile. 


Can England then, indebted Fourſcore 
Millions, whoſe circulating Caſh is not more 
than Fourteen, ſupport a War on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, which had almoſt proved 
her Ruin, when ſhe did not owe one Shilling? 
What Obligation can German Intereſts have 
on this Land, that ſhe muſt exhauſt her vi- 
tal Powers to her on Ruin and their Ad- 
vantage? IE 


461 


IMA the moſt ſanguine Friend to 
the preſent M—y can ſcarce entertain a 
more flattering Idea in favour of this Nation, 
when he conſiders who preſides in the va- 
rious Branches of the Ad n, than that 


if we engage in Flanders, our Succeſs will be 
equal to that of the great Duke of Maribo- 


rough. 


AND yet even this Succeſs, ſhould we win 
every Battle, muſt lead us to inevitable Ruin. 
Can England, buried in Mountains of Debt, 
which, like Pelion upon Ofa, have been 
heaped upon her, ſuſtain the Expence of a 
War upon the - Continent of Europe? Do 
we grow more vigorous by being exhauſt- 
ed? or will national Paxſimony anſwer all 
the immenſe Demands of ſuch a War? 
Where then ſhall this unhappy Nation find 
Money for foreign Mercenaries? The moſt 
rapid Succeſs muſt even prove your Ruin, 
and the Nation be exhauſted of all Reſource 
before theſe ten Years Conqueſts can be half 
completed. Thus the Sound of every Vic- 
tory muſt be received with aching Hearts, 
and our Generals in their triumphal Carrs 
be followed by People drowned in Floods of 


Sorrow for the Battles they have won. 
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In the mean time, whilſt you are ſluicing 
forth your vital Treaſure to protect Germanic 
Princes, how different is their Fate? 
grow great by your Folly and Deſtruction, 
the Wealth which you-laviſh they receive by 
the Hire of their Armies, mercenary in their 
own Defence. Theſe are the Friends and Al- 
lies of England! Thus Conqueſt, any more 
than Defeat, cannot avert your Ruin, tho' 
the firſt may retard it a little while. 


SHALL then this Kingdom be totally 
drained by grievous Subſidies, in ſupport of 
foreign Princes Dominions, among whom 
there 1s One, whoſe untold Sums he uſeleſs 
and untouched, even for the Protection of 
that State which 1s ſo dear to him, 


Bur as painting the diſtreſsful Side of 
Nature, and our Situation, may be too diſ- 
pleaſing to your Eyes, let us now point out 
to you the Way by which our Enemies muſt 
be humbled, and this Nation exalted. 


Wr have already proved that the Eng/:/þ 
Fleet conſiſts of treble the Number of that 
of France; that Engliſhmen want nothing but 
being truſted with Arms, and inſtructed m 

the 
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the Uſe of them, to defend themſelves from 
all Invaſion ; and that the German Princes, 
undivided by the Hopes of our Money, and 
enlarging their Territories by our interfering, 
would unite in one common Cauſe againſt 
one common Enemy. 


TRASH being the true Circumſtances of 
Things, our Fleet fo ſuperior, muſt drive 
the French Commerce from the Face of the 
Ocean, and enrich this Iſland Cake Specie 
might again appear inſtead of Paper. 

Our Troops and Militia, confined to the 
Defence of this Kingdom, whatever Expence 
they might prove, would prevent the Money 
from eſcaping to our Ruin, and ſtill be cir- 
culating amongſt us. 


THE Germans, being ever Germans, and 
not bought by our Treaſure, would tread 
the direct Road to their own Security and 
Preſervation. 


Tuus then nothing but m——1 Wrong- 
headedneſs can prevent this Nation from 


growing great in Caſe of a War with France. 


This Kingdom, by the Acquiſition of Wealth 
taken from that, will then be a Reſervoir for 
our 
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our Supplies; which very Treafure, if a War 


be begun in Flanders, will be no more than 
Waters running into the Head of a Pool, 
which immediately run out at the lower End, 
the Money we and the mercenary Army muſt 


ſpend in that Country, travelling very ſoon 


from the Hands of us to thoſe of the Nether- 
land Inhabitants, and thence ſpeedily into 
France, as it happened too apparently laſt 
War. 


Tuus our Enemies get great Part of that 
Money which we ſquander to oppoſe them. 


THEREFORE to make England truly great, 
this Iſle, as ſhe is by Nature, muſt ſtand un- 
connected with the Intereſts and Territories 


of German Princes and the Continent. 


Bur there is yet a farther Conſideration 
for our declining to engage in German Wel- 
fare, it 1s the Defence of his Majeſty and his 
Subjects Poſſeſſions in America, the living 
Fountain of perpetual Wealth to this King- 
dom, an Object worth all your Confidera- 
tion; whatever is expended in the Defence 
of Engliſh Plantations, returns to England 
again. 
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SHALL we then raiſe Money to laviſh on 
German Mercenaries for German Intereſts, 
and neglect our own Colonies ? Shall that 
baſtard and unnatural State, whoſe whole 
Revenue does not exceed the fourth Part of 


what you annually pay the Poor of this Na- 
tion, which has already coſt ſo many Millions, 


continue to exhauſt all your Wealth in her 
Defence and Service, and the legal Child of 


England be neglected and abandoned in her 
Diſtreſs? Shall a Hundred and ſixty thou- 


ſand Mercenaries wage War on the Banks 


of the Rhine, and in the Meadows of Flan- 
ders at your Expence, to defend what 1s not 


in its whole Value worth the Treaſure which 


will be conſumed in four Campaigns for its 
Protection? 


Tnvus then theſe Things being clearly 
placed before your Eyes, does it not follow 
that Rum muſt await you, if theſe merce- 
nary Troops are hired in defence of you or 
German Intereſts? And may 1t not as juſtly 
be ſaid when that Time arrives, as in thoſe 
of Tacitus, Britannia ſervitutem ſuam quotidie 


emit, quotidie pojeit ; the Britons are every Day 


imploring to be Slaves, and adding Money 


to purchaſe that Infamy ? : 
P 
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n p 
ts, Ir hereafter ſome future Son of Ambition 
at ſhall make the obtaining Subſidies for Ger- 
le man Intereſts, the very Condition of his be- 
of ing a M r, will you tamely bow your 
A- Necks to that Yoke ; if ſome future P t 
18, ſhall grant the Revenues of England for ſuch 
er Purpoſes, is there an Enghi/ſbman who can 
of look ſilently on and ſee his Conſtitution to- 
er tally expiring, unremonſtrating, and uncom- 
u- plaining? 
4 Ir ye ſhould prove ſo fallen from the Spi- 
t rit of your Anceſtors, how deſpicable muſt 
h you be regarded by the Eyes of all Europe ? 
ts Shall France behold the proud inſulting mer- 

cenary German, the hireling Defender of this 

| Iſle, ſtalking indignant and oppreſſive thro” 
8 your Lands and Cities, yourſelves untruſted 
8 with Arms, doomed, like the Slaves of Spar- 


ta, to work for theſe foreign Soldiers? 


Ir you ſhall ever become ſo deſpicable in 
the Opinion of m | Men, your Souls 
deemed unequal to the Taſk of combating 
for your own Safety, what are ye then but 
heartleſs Cowards, a Race of ſoft, effeminate 
Daſtards? Oh ignominious Thought! Oh 
abject England ! 
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W1LL you then be conſidered but as a 
People unfit for War, to Plow and Labour, 
to hew Wood and draw Water, for thoſe 
whoſe Souls are yet daring enough to meet 
an Enemy on the Field of Battle ? 


Wur ks will then be fled that martial 
Spirit which animated the Souls of your great 
Anceſtors at Creſſy, Poitiers, and Agincourt? 
Is that Engliſb Valour which knew no De- 
feat beneath the Command of Marlborough, 
totally annihilated ? 


_ W1LL ye then permit in ſilence theſe Fo- 
reigners to be bought to your Aſſiſtance? 
Will ye ſervilely ſurrender yourſelves and Li- 
berties into their Hands for Protection? 


Will ye be the Slaves of German Mercena- 
ries ? 


Ye ſilken Sons of Pleaſure, rouſe from your 
Lethargy ; modeſtly repreſent to your Sove- 
reign the Dangers of your Condition ; urge 
your Repreſentatives to procure you Arms, 
which become your Hands alone, for the 
protecting Him and your Country from In- 

vaſion. 
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valion. Let your Navies prove that France 
can be humbled without mercenary Aſſiſt- 
ance. Or will ye permit the white Horſe to 
trample down the Sons of England in Duſt, 


| Diſgrace, and Ruin? Shall the Brizish Lion 


be yoked to draw that Carr from which he 
is unharneſſed, to wanton in the fatteſt Paſ- 


tures ? 


Ir even Vourſelves and Liberties ſhould 
be no longer dear to you, will you behold 
your Progeny enſlaved? Your Properties 
waſted in foreign Wars and German Inte- 
reſts? Will ye not then exert your native 
Powers, and ſhake off that lazy Inattention 
which 1s ſtolen upon you ? 


Bx attentive, or irremediable Evils may 
ſteal imperceptibly upon you, hke Death in 
old Age, when there no longer remains Vi- 
gour to combat the Attack ; when exhauſted, 
and driven by mercenary Bands, converted 
from being your Defenders to your En- 
{lavers, you are excluded from the free Ex- 
patiating of Liberty, and your Conſtitution 
driven into a narrow Compaſs, as the Bri- 
tons of old; and, treading on each other, 

like 
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like wild Beaſts in the Eaſtern Nations, ſur- 
rounded with Toils, you tear each other to 
Pieces with Rage; or die tamely and ſu- 
pinely, expiring by the Darts, which are 
thrown by mercenary and Mi Huntſ- 
men. 


No is it for you alone, my Country- 
men, my Breaſt feels the anxious Alarm; 
the Welfare of that illuſtrious Houſe, which 
fills the Throne with ſo much Glory, thrills 
me with Apprchenſion for their Safety. 
What Behaviour can more probably wean 
the Hearts of Subjects from a Sovereign, 
than their being treated ſo ignominiouſly by 
his M s? What Motive fo apt to irri- 
tate their Minds, as beholding their Trea- 
ſures exhauſted to their Ruin, themſelves 
conſidered as Cowards, unworthy to bear 
Arms in their own Defence, and contemp- 
tuouſly poſtponed to German Mercenaries 
by M Counſellors ? 


His rox too fatally informs us, that 
the Engh/þ have been frequently driven to 
dangerous Extremes by Cauſes of leſs Mo- 
- ment: 
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ment: Let me therefore implore you, if it 
ſhould ever be the abject Fate of England to 
become the Slave of Germany, urge not your 
Reſentment beyond remonſtrating, to your 
Repreſentatives and Sovereign, your deſpi- 
cable Situation ; with-hold your Hands from 
vindicating your own Rights; point your 
legal Deſigns alone againit that Mir, 
who, betraying the Truſt which 1s com- 
mitted to him by his Maſter, may attempt 
to enſlave you to foreign Hirelings, exhauſt 
your Treaſure by defending German Inte- 
reſts, and riſk even the Stability of that 
Crown, which it is his Duty to ſuſtain. 


W1LL ye, degenerate Men, behold Bri- 
tannia, like Prometheus chained to a Rock, 
whilſt the German Eagle is devouring her 
Vitals, and yield her no Aſſiſtance ? Believe 
me, the Moment of that Cataſtrophe may 
not be at a great Diſtance. When 1t arrives 
I ſhall not fail to give you Warning of the 
Evil: That Meſlage mutt either prove the 
Paſſing-Bell of your expiring Liberties and 
Nation's Glory, which, like Women, ye 
may follow to their Graves with Sighs and 
Tears unmanly ; or, like the Sound of 1 
laſ 


TT 
Jaſt Trumpet, awaken to a Reſurrection the 
long-departed Spirit of defending yourſelves, 


your King, and Country. 


Virtu contra 'l furore, 
Prendra I arme & fia il combatter corto, 
Che I antico valre ö 


Nell Ingleſe cuor Fon e ancor mort, 
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